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New York or Washington think that way already. The
United States is nor and will not cs a vast Mctroland. It is a
nation of cities anj of counts-sides, spread over three million
square miles, and so it must be hard to interpret and 10 unify,
even in a great crisis. A::d ?vcn when 1: is really urin^d. each
region will crab the deeds and xvcrds c: the o:h:ra, espe-
cially of its nearest n^hbeurs. iho job of the leaders (and
a most difficult job) is to hold Together :
.......this land,
My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and
hurrying tides and the ships,
The varied and ample land, the South and the North
;n the light, Ohio's shores and flashing Missouri,
And ever the far-spreading prairies   ccvcr'd   with
grass and ccrn,
To repeat, it is hard to do and it has to be done by
persuasion and not by coercion. But for a great cause, it can
be done and then, Oh, boy!
PART   TWO
UNITY AND LIBERTY
"May the Great Ruler of Nations....inspire a returning veneration for
that Union which, if we may dare to penetrate His designs, He has chosen
as the only means of attaining the high destinies to which we may reasona-
bly aspire." Proclamation of President Jackson to the People of South
Carolina, 1832.
THE framers of the American Constitution put as their first
aim, the provision of the political means to "a more perfect
union."  They did not aim at perfect union, at the ironing
out of all regional differences, the destruction of all regional
independence.    One of the organisers of the movement that
led to framing the Constitution did, indeed, want complete
union, did want to abolish local autonomy.   But the ideas of